DOUBLE    LIVES

has its Good Housekeepings and Country Lifes, in
which are reproduced slick photographs of "Mr.
Hakatashi's summer home"; and in them I have seen
pictures of a Japanese-style interior with steel furniture.
There seems a likelihood that here may result a fusion,
a new style that is neither the one nor the other nor
the two side by side, but something that in itself is
both of them and something more besides.

But there is another part of daily life in which the
differences between Japanese and foreign styles is
wide; in which one way is as good as another; and
which, although but a detail, illustrates in an interest-
ing way one of the subtler processes of foreign
influence. This is the bath. People who live in towns
and cannot afford their own bathrooms make use of
public baths, of which there are many. The chief
difference in Japan is not their more frequent use but
the frequent mixing of the sexes. Among the bathers
it is not now universal, but even in those baths where
men bathe separately from women, women bathers
are attended in the bath by boys, and men bathers,
just before and after the bath, by women. The Japanese
are completely free from embarrassment in matters
of the person; and foreigners tell innumerable stories
about their experiences in this respect. Whether in
public baths, public lavatories, or in public sleeping
arrangements as on ferry steamers, men and women
dress and undress and function in the company of